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Catherton Common. The newest and largest nature reserve owned by the Wildlife Trust. See page 11 





Luzula campestris 


See Woodrushes article pp 14-16 











Luzula sylvatica 











Luzula pilosa 


Front Cover —- Common Spotted Orchid, Viper's Bugloss and Bird's-foot Trefoil provide colour and nectar on recently restored banks 
at Llynclys Quarry. (Photo by Dan Wrench) See article p 21 
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From the Chairman 
Dan Wrench 


Welcome to the Spring 2010 edition of the Shropshire Botanical Society Newsletter. A Spring a long 
time in coming. 


This is the last year of recording before the new Shropshire Flora is produced. We should really be 
getting as much coverage of new records as possible from as many people as possible. Every new 
record counts as 2010 is a new ‘date class’ for atlas work. In practice this means the difference 
between a ‘current’ coloured dot on the map and a colour denoting previous date classes. Data from 
each date class are also bulked together for analysis of change in species distributions so it is also 
important to cover old ground to re-check sites. 


Over the last 10 years some 363 people have submitted nearly 140,000 records to the Shropshire 
database. Thank you to all who have contributed and of course to Sarah Whild and Alex Lockton for 
processing and managing such a large number of records so well. 


Finally please do remember to pass on records to Sarah Whild as County Recorder. Have a great 
season and enjoy the flowers! 


The Editor 
Don Briggs 


Thanks to those of you who have mentioned that they enjoyed the last Newsletter. Please remember 
that I welcome comments and opinions about the Newsletter and that I encourage any of you who 
would like to provide input — articles, suggestions, discussion points. There was no response from 
anyone about our developing our own Society logo. If you have any bright ideas — let’s see/hear them! 


We thought that newer members and those new to “botanising’ might find it useful to have guidance 
on how to record species and submit them to the County and National databases. We have included a 
couple of recording cards for you to help get you started. Of course, the cards also make a very handy 
check list when you are out in the field.. 


I’ve gone from worrying about if I could find enough copy for this issue of the Newsletter to having 
something of an excess! Thank you all who have submitted material. If I have had to edit it or even 
omit it from this issue, apologies. Copy deadline for the next issue is Friday, 10" September 2010. 


Committee Comments 


Mags cousins, Treasurer: Our accounts last financial year continued to be modestly healthy enabling 
us to keep a float, produce the newsletters and have some reserves to put towards projects. We were 
able to provide £1000 to pay for the renowned botanists the Green brothers to do some tetrad bashing 
to contribute towards a revision of the Flora of Shropshire. We also had £2000 of grant money come 
in from a bid by Alex Lockton to OPAL. This fund is administered by the Natural History Museum to 
support Natural History Societies and Recording Schemes and we used our bid to digitally photograph 
more of Shropshire's herbarium sheets and support the Herbarium@ Home digitisation work (see 
http://herbariaunited.org/atHome/ to learn more and even get involved). 


Mark Duffell, Membership Secretary reports that membership currently stands at 109 ordinary 
members, with 5 life members and 6 honorary members. Since the last newsletter we have welcomed 
13 new members. 


Membership is £10 a year or £20 for three years. Renewals are due on January 1“. You will receive a 
reminder when your subscription is due. Please send cheques, payable to Shrosphire Botanical 
Society, to Mark Duffell 19 Compton Mews, Ford, Shrewsbury, SY5 9NX. 


Donation. We would like to acknowledge a donation to the Society by one of our members, Sarah 
Stafford, a friend and admirer of Charles Sinker. Her donation was made shortly before his death in 
acknowledgement of his botanical work in Shropshire. 


Society Meetings 


The Annual General Meeting 


Sunday th April. Preston Montford Field Centre, near Shrewsbury. 

(Preston Montford Field Centre, Montford Bridge, Shrewsbury SY4 1DX). 

AGM starting at 2pm. Followed by Joan Daniels speaking on ‘Fenns and Whixall Moss National 
Nature Reserve’. Joan Daniels manages the mosses at Fenns and Whixall (North Shropshire) for 
Natural England. The talk should include details of the flora and past and present management issues. 


Dan Wrench, Mags Cousins, John Handley, Mark Duffell are all available for re-election and, if 
elected, will take up the positions of Chairman, Treasurer, Secretary and Membership Secretary 
respectively. Fiona Gomersall will fill a new position of Field Outings Co-ordinator. Alex Lockton 
and Maurice Hoare are standing down from the committee and the Society thanks them for their work. 
Ian Trueman, Sarah Whild and Penny Wyse have all been nominated, for positions on the committee. 


Field Outings 
Compiled by Mark Duffell 


Field meetings are open to all members and are suitable for all skill levels. Please contact the 
individual organiser by email or phone to book 


Sunday 25th April. Loton Park, Alberbury, near Shrewsbury. 

Meet at 11am in the Deer Park car park at $J358143 opposite the village of Alberbury. An 
introduction to recording amongst grassland and woodland. Mark Duffell 01743 851084 or 
mark @ duffell7.wanadoo.co.uk 


Saturday May 8. Apley Estate, Norton, near Bridgnorth. 
Meet at 11am in the car park of the Hundred House Hotel at Norton (SJ728004). Looking at meadows 
and woodland on the Apley Estate. John Handley 07977095124 or john @ handleycanning. go-plus.net. 


Saturday June 19. Roman Gravels and Hope Common Wildlife Sites, near Hope. 

Meet at 11am at the education centre (the Gleanings) there at SJ332004. There is a mosaic of habitats 
with mine spoil, both acid and limestone grassland, hay meadows and wetland. A possible site for 
Cerastium arvense (Field Mouse-ear), otherwise a diversity of botanical species including a number of 
the Orchidaceae. Fiona Gomersall 01588 680 693 or fiona @ eadstudio4.co.uk. 


Sunday July qth. Round Hill, Coton, near Shrewsbury. 

Meet at 11:00hrs in front of garages at the entrance to Shropshire Council community woodland 
(SJ490137), off Corporation Lane, Coton Hill. 

We will explore this part of the Berwick Estate which includes part of the old river bed. Things to 
look for: unimproved wet meadow and ditch with Hottonia palustris (Water Violet) and a magnificent 
Populus nigra (Black Poplar), plus acid grassland on the sandy banks. Please contact Mags Cousins 
Tel. 01694 722215, Mobile: 07540 121464, email: magscousins@ hotmail.com 


Saturday 31%t August. Dudmaston Estate, near Quatt, Bridgnorth. 

Meet at 1 lam at SO747886, the field immediately outside the hall, commonly used for parking for 
National Trust event. Walking through the wooded dingle and around the lake. John Handley , details 
as above. 


Saturday September 11h. Crose Mere, near Ellesmere. 

Meet at 11am at the car park used by Ellesmere Angling Club (SJ432300) Parking is limited so please 
pool cars if possible. Looking at wetland species including Cladium mariscus (Great Fen-Sedge), 
Typha angustifolia (Lesser Reedmace) and both Bidens species. Also searching for Parnassia 
palustris (Grass of Parnassus) last seen in the early 1990s. Mark Duffell, details as above 


Mark Duffill offered to co-ordinate these outings this year; Fiona Gomersall will take over from him 
after the AGM. 


Botany in Shropshire 


Other Groups and Organisations 


The Shropshire Fungus Group 

Anyone interested in joining the Shropshire Fungus Group, which has regular field outings, can 
contact Roy Mantle at roy@homepcemail.co.uk or write to him at 37 Ludlow Road, Bridgnorth, 
Shropshire, WV16 5AH 





The Biodiversity Training Project and plant recording 
Pete Boardman, Biodiversity Training Project Officer. pete @ field-studies-council.org 





My job, since 2006 has been to organise and facilitate biological recording and species identification 
events for the Biodiversity Training Project (BTP), based at the Field Studies Council (FSC) at Preston 
Montford. The Project is funded by The Heritage Lottery Fund (HLF) and FSC, which has enabled us 
to run events free of charge for attendees. I’ve to date arranged over 150 events, of which about a 
third have been based upon botanical subject matter, covering higher and lower plants, terminology, 
biological recording methodology, NVC categories and of course many concentrating upon field 
identification skills. Whilst the money from the Lottery enables these courses to take place, the real 
magic occurs on the day in the interactions between the excellent tutors and the attendees. Some of my 
most enjoyable moments have been spent watching that knowledge - transfer and be shared and 
applied, be retained, and sometimes then be transferred onwards again and planted into other eager 
minds. That same process shall hopefully be repeated in this, our final year of the BTP, where we have 
another 17 botanical events on our daytime programme and several shorter botanical evening events 
around Shrewsbury, to contribute to the Flora of Shrewsbury project. It is hoped that these evening 
events will encourage beginners to get more experience tackling sites they are unfamiliar with and 
help improvers to make more biological records. Mark Duffell will be leading these events for us, with 
our daytime events led by Mark, Sarah Whild, Kate Thorne, Fiona Gomersall, Ruth Dawes, John 
Handley, Clare O’Reilly, Martin Godfrey and Chris Walker — names many of you will be familiar 
with. 


Of course whether the day courses lead to more biological records will be one of the marks as to 
whether this process has ultimately been worthwhile and the Project successful. I’m pretty hopeful that 
already it has been with a great bunch of people in a number of different disciplines. In total we’ve had 
over 700 individual people attend BTP events but ultimately it will be a smaller core group of 
recorders that make the difference. Elsewhere we are already having an effect with entomology, 
supporting Beetle and Hoverfly recording groups, and have supported Leo Smith’s bird work in the 


Upper Clun Some of our volunteers have gone to join the Garden Moth Recording Scheme and submit 
weekly moth counts. Several of our volunteers have also gone on to study with the University of 
Birmingham programmes and a couple have even gone into employment citing the BTP as an 
influencing factor, with is very flattering. The true test will be what happens though when the training 
finishes and the Project comes to an end in March 2011. I hope that organisations like the Botanical 
Society, the Shropshire Invertebrates Group, the Shropshire Mammal Group etc can form links with 
many of the new volunteers who have come through the Project and embrace them within their 
activities to maintain a healthy future of biological recording in the county. I am also hopeful that as 
the Shropshire Environmental Data Network — the virtual local record centre for Shropshire — starts to 
build up its database — more BTP recorders will be able to submit records to it through the county 
recorder network. 


These are exciting times to be recording wildlife in Shropshire, be it plants, invertebrates or anything 
and I’m proud that through the Project I have been able to get involved. 


Introducing Shropshire Council’s New Parks and Countryside Sites Portfolio 
Gareth Egarr Countryside Sites Manager Contact: 01691 624448 


As everyone reading this will know, Shropshire County Council and the five Borough and District 
Councils became one unitary authority on 1 April last year. Of those six authorities, three had a 
countryside service whilst the other three had parks and countryside sites but no dedicated staff 
managing them. 

All of these sites are now managed by Shropshire Council’s Parks and Countryside Sites Team. The 
team is spread between four bases — Swan Hill in Ellesmere (where SCC’s team were), Weeping Cross 
on the edge of Shrewsbury (where SABC’s Countryside Unit were), Severn Valley Country Park at 
Alverley (where Bridgnorth’s team were) and Shirehall. More details about the team can be found in 
our latest newsletter “Your Parks and Countryside” which can be downloaded from Shropshire 
Council’s website. 


We are still taking stock of the number and range of sites we now manage but it looks like we have 
131 across the county. The range includes large country parks (e.g. Severn Valley, Nesscliffe), 
important nature reserves (e.g. Brown Moss, Shrewsbury Old River Bed), historic sites (e.g. 
Battlefield, Snailbeach) and a large number of smaller greenspaces which are locally important for 
play, recreation and biodiversity. 


For many of the “new” sites we have acquired, we have few biological records or no recent ones. 
Therefore, if any Botanical Society members are out and about on our sites we would really appreciate 
any new records you could make, plant or otherwise. Ideally records should be sent direct to official 
county recorders for each species group, Sarah Whild of course for plant records. 


There are too many sites to list them all here but some of the key ones are as follows: 


Shrewsbury area: — Rea Brook Valley, pastures along the Severn (Doctor’s Field, Poplar Island, 
Monkmoor River Ground), Copthorne Park, Becks and Burrs Fields (opposite The Quarry, below 
Shrewsbury School), Mousecroft Pool, Merrington Green, Old Shrewsbury Canal (significant Great 
Crested Newt population). 

Market Drayton: — Walkmill Meadows (flood meadows of the River Tern) 

Whitchurch area: — Steel Heath, Whitchurch Waterways Country Park 


Sinker’s Plants 
Alex Lockton and Sarah Whild 


It was over half a century ago that Charles Sinker came to Shropshire to be warden of the new Field 
Centre at Preston Montford. Prior to this, the county was something of a backwater for botany, with 
only the University of Birmingham’s Extra-mural Studies department delivering natural history 
courses and a few small societies such as the Caradoc and Severn Valley Field Club to encourage 
amateur naturalists. However, in the 1950s Shropshire hosted the regional office of the Nature 
Conservancy and the head office of the Field Studies Council, and it soon became a centre for 
ecological expertise, which continues to this day. The secret was to bring in experts from all over the 
country, something Sinker did ambitiously by facilitating national meetings of organisations such as 
the British Bryological Society and encouraging researchers like Francis Rose and David Bellamy. 
However, despite all his involvement in ecology and his commitments as Director of the FSC, Sinker 
was primarily a botanist, so our purpose in this article is to review his records for Shropshire and put 
them in perspective. 


One of the first things to appreciate about Sinker is that, 
although he organised a tetrad Flora, he was never a tetrad- 
basher. For the author of a major County Flora, and a BSBI 
County Recorder, he made surprisingly few records: just 1,850 
in total. He was not a great collector or taxonomist, either, with 
just 46 voucher specimens to his name, most of which are now 
in Shrewsbury Museum (SHY). However, a distribution map of 
his records (left) shows that he did explore much of the county. 
The secret to understanding Charles Sinker is to appreciate that 
he was primarily a conservationist, and most of his work was 
designed to educate people to act to protect the natural 
environment. 











Sinker’s Records in Shropshire Sinker was about as comfortable with bryophytes as he was with 

vascular plants. With Francis Rose he made a good list for 
Earl’s Hill and Oaks Wood in 1960. Here they found Bazzania trilobata (Greater Whipwort), an 
intricate little liverwort that occurs only in the most humid, undisturbed upland oakwoods in the 
county. It had been recorded previously, by Hamilton in 1899, but they are unlikely to have known 
that. B. trilobata has so far only been found in three places in the county, and it is now vanishingly 
rare as so much of Oaks Wood was felled and replanted with conifers in the 1960s. It was also Sinker 
and Rose who first found the Circaea x intermedia (Upland Enchanter’s-nightshade) along the 
Habberley Brook in 1960, thus solving the mystery of J.C. Melvill’s plants, washed downstream to 
Meole Brace in 1915. In 1966, with Franklyn Perring, he produced a Flora of Earl’s Hill — the first Site 
Flora in the county, and possibly one of the first ever written. It is still invaluable for monitoring the 
changes in the vegetation there, and it in fact is pure coincidence that we have used it in a study of 
Earl’s Hill elsewhere in this newsletter. 


Another rare liverwort he recorded, with Rose and Bellamy, was Cephalozia macrostachya (Bog 
Pincerwort) on Clarepool Moss and Wem Moss. This is a Nationally Scarce plant that grows in only 
the best bogs. It is long gone from those two sites, although it was later found at Cramer Gutter (M.J. 
Wigginton, 1981). One of Sinker’s great passions was the meres and mosses, on which he wrote his 
celebrated paper in Field Studies, the now defunct scientific journal of the Field Studies Council. The 
rare bog-moss Sphagnum magellanicum (unimaginatively dubbed ‘Magellanic Bog-moss’ in English) 
has only ever been recorded on four of Shropshire’s raised mires, and Sinker discovered it on one of 
those sites — Whattall Moss (now long degraded by drainage and afforestation). 


A particularly good find of his was Buxbaumia aphylla (Brown Shield-moss) in Ashes Hollow in 
1960. This was a first county record and it is still the only known site for it in the county. He did not 
discover the Bryum weigelii (Duval's Thread-moss) on the Long Mynd but when the British 
Bryological Society visited in 1975 they naturally wanted to see such a speciality, so Sinker took them 
to the top of Ashes Hollow to see it. Unfortunately, in early April the site was deep in snow so, as 
Mark Hill related in the BBS newsletter, ‘Mr Sinker instructed us where to dig, and we soon came on 
its elegant pink mats.’ Not such an easy trick. 


Dryopteris oreades (Mountain Male-fern) is one of the more difficult plants to identify, as the 
differences between it and the much commoner D. filix-mas are subtle. Sinker found it on Titterstone 
Clee in 1962 and collected a specimen which was confirmed by Clive Jermy and is now in 
Shrewsbury Museum. As an amusing anecdote about the difficulty of identifying this species, there 
were quite a few records of it there over the next forty years, and several botanical tours where groups 
of people were confidently shown it by various leaders, but it later transpired that they were all 
looking in completely the wrong place and must have been admiring common male fern. It was not 
until John Bingham rediscovered it in 2002 that we found out where it really was. 


There is an interesting relationship between nature conservation and secrecy. A county recorder once 
related that, when she was young, the job was clearly defined: to keep the localities of the rare plants 
and make sure no-one ever found out about them. It was (and still often is) a common belief that 
secrecy helps to protect rare plants. Part of this belief is well founded, because there are people who 
will collect rare ferns and orchids. But in reality conservation is much better served by having 
information about the places and plants that are most in need of protection, and Sinker was always 
(uncharacteristically, for that time) helpful to the Nature Conservancy Council about rarities. The only 
exception being Nuphar pumila (Least Water-lily), about which he made the following note in 1962: ‘I 
am pleased to be able to confirm that the small yellow water lily still occurs in small quantity... 
Unfortunately I have undertaken not to divulge the precise locality to anyone in the interests of 
protecting our few remaining rarities.’ It was probably Edward Wilson who insisted on the secrecy — 
he certainly knew where it grew as early as 1954. Bizarrely, as recently as the 1990s botanical books 
such as Scarce Plants in Britain were still suppressing this information to botanists, while the display 
board at the entrance to Cole Mere proudly boasted of its presence there to anyone who turned up. 
Fortunately, it is now well known but it only survives because of constant lobbying of Natural 
England and Shropshire Council to cut back the trees and rhododendrons when they grow too close. 


A particularly interesting discovery was Gentiana pneumonanthe (Marsh Gentian) in a field at Oreton 
Common. This was not really a discovery of Sinker’s at all, as it was reported to him in 1962 by Miss 
Aston, a local naturalist who had known of it there for some time. Happily, the Wildlife Trust 
subsequently bought this site and has managed to keep the gentians alive through some last-minute 
management action. There is no reasonable chance that they would still be there otherwise. 


Another very difficult plant to spot is Vaccinium x intermedium (Hybrid Bilberry), which Sinker first 
found on The Stiperstones in 1968. Again, to illustrate how subtle this is, it was not seen again until 
Kate Thorne made a special search for it in 2002 — after visiting other known sites to find out what it 
looks like. 


It was on the subject of willows that Sinker had the most enthusiasm. He built up a fair sized 
collection of specimens of lowland willows from his time at Malham Tarn and Preston Montford, and 
he constructed a rather fine key based on leaf shape, which we reproduced in this newsletter in 2002. 
At the insistence of his wife, Margaret, he asked us to send this herbarium to the National Museum of 
Wales in 2001. Amongst his most important finds was Salix x capreola (S. aurita x caprea) at 
Coldyeld on the Stiperstones in 1976. This is the only record of it in the county, although the parents 
are both common. It is probably around and about, if anyone is sharp enough to spot it. On the other 
hand Salix myrsinifolia (Dark-leaved Willow) is probably not still wild anywhere in the county. Sinker 
found it at Merrington Green in 1982, and there is no reason to think it was planted, but it is now gone 
from there. 


Of no conservation value at all, but more a plantsman’s observation, is Sinker’s record of Aralia 
racemosa (American-spikenard) in Badger Dingle in 1985. In Stace’s New Flora of 1997 this is listed 
as the only known site for it in the UK. Another non-native curiosity is Phacelia tanacetifolia 
(Phacelia), which he spotted on the roadside opposite Grafton School in about 1980 — some 15 years 
before it started turning up quite widely in the countryside. 


The canals were a particular issue of conservation importance when Sinker was active in botany. In 
the 1950s they were derelict and slowly drying up, but the remaining stretches of open water were full 
of such rarities as Luronium natans (Floating Water-plantain) and Potamogeton compressus (Grass- 
wrack Pondweed). One spectacularly good site was the Edstaston Arm of the Llangollen Canal, which 
was scheduled to be made into a marina. Sinker argued for this to go ahead, when the Nature 
Conservancy wanted it protected. The problem was that if the canal was totally neglected it would dry 
up, and Sinker believed that a certain level of use would be more sustainable. In the end, both sides 
won, as the top end of the canal was redeveloped into the marina and the rest was given to the Wildlife 
Trust as a reserve. Unfortunately, neither plan worked. All the plants in the marina died while the 
reserve slowly dried up anyway, and now there is little of interest left in the Prees Branch Canal. 


When it came to spotting difficult plants, Sinker was definitely one of the best botanists to have 
worked in Shropshire. In 1963 he spotted Bromopsis benekenii (Lesser Hairy-brome) at Harton 
Hollow, although he always considered this only a tentative record. It is not far from where Augustin 
Ley and William Moyle Rogers recorded it in 1909, but Sinker didn’t know that. In 2001 we collected 
specimens and had it formally confirmed by Clive Stace. Harton Hollow is also a Wildlife Trust 
reserve and, although it is a small site, it is a well-chosen spot on the Wenlock Edge, with exceptional 
diversity. 


One of the thorniest issues for botanists is the subject of dodgy records. For some reason people are 
astonishingly prickly about their ability to identify plants, as if it is something you are born with rather 
than a skill to be acquired. All good botanists admit mistakes, and the best botanists actively want to 
know about them, because it is an opportunity to learn something new (just look in Watsonia to see 
what sort of person withdraws their errors). Thus, everyone has made a dodgy record if they are active 
at all, and it is not an insult to mention them. In 1973 Sinker thought he had found Potamogeton x 
griffithii (alpinus x praelongus) in the Prees Branch Canal, but he did not collect a specimen and it 
seems unlikely that it was right, even though both parents occur there. It is a very rare hybrid. We will 
never know for sure, but it is best not to record such a plant unless it can be proven. Another notable 
error was recording the sedge Carex x corstorphinei (binervis x viridula) at Catherton Common, 
published in the Transactions of the Caradoc Club in 1968. This record was not reproduced in the 
Ecological Flora, and it is taken as withdrawn. Another hybrid sedge he recorded was Carex x 
involuta (rostrata x vesicaria) at Brown Moss and Marsh Pool (a site near Stapeley Hill that has long 
since gone) without confirmation or any specimen. However, in recent years we have collected 
specimens from Brown Moss that appear to be this hybrid, although as yet we do not have 
confirmation from the experts. Maybe it is this and maybe it is not — but any botanist worth their salt 
would want to investigate it and find out. Which is precisely what Sinker did. 


Charles Adrian Sinker OBE was born 29" April 1931 and died a3 January 2010. He founded the 
Shropshire Flora Group in 1975 and remained a member all his life. 
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The “Flora of Shrewsbury” Project 
Sarah Whild 


The University of Birmingham School of Biosciences is running its fourth site flora in conjunction 
with the Shropshire Botanical Society. In previous years we have produced Floras of The 
Stiperstones, Haughmond Hill, and Attingham Park. The course associated with the project starts on 
March 16" and runs throughout the spring and summer with some indoor classroom sessions at The 
Gateway and several field visits. Unfortunately, it is likely that all places are taken, but more 
information can be had from Sarah Whild — S.J.Whild@bham.ac.uk 





Shropshire Wild Life Trust Nature Reserves 


Fiona Gomersall 


Living Landscapes The Wildlife Trusts in Britain now work within a framework of ‘Living 
Landscapes’ as a way forward in the face of climate change to restore our battered landscapes and 
prevent a collapse in biodiversity. In Shropshire we have seven Living Landscape areas, the Oswestry 
Hills, Clun Forest, Stiperstones, Telford, Meres and Mosses, Severn Vyrnwy and the Clee Hills. 
Within all of these landscape areas are clusters of reserves and wildlife sites and the ultimate aim is to 
link these together by working with landowners to create larger areas for conservation and 
biodiversity. Areas of land in-between may not always be species-rich but may simply act as buffer 
zones to link more diverse habitats. Higher Level Stewardship (HLS) assumes an important role here 
since the scheme offers an incentive for landowners to manage land more sensitively for wildlife. 
Along with management of its nature reserves, the Wildlife Trust also has a focus on the wildlife sites 
within these landscape areas. 


Catherton Common (See photograph inside front cover).The deal for the acquisition of this 213 
hectare area of land purchase was agreed in December 2009 and Catherton is now the largest nature 
reserve owned by the Wildlife Trust. The habitats include upland heath, scrub, mire, rush pasture, and 
much ruderal land, the relics of past mining activity. Fifteen of the sixty commoners exercise rights 
on the land and the Trust is working with them with a view to restoring habitats and maintaining the 
condition of those areas, particularly the mires, which are biodiversity hotspots. Soft-leaved sedge 
Carex montana, Floating club-rush Eleogiton fluitans, Common Butterwort Pinguicula vulgaris, 
Leafy Rush Juncus foliosus and Marsh Violet Viola palustris are amongst the less common species 
recorded at Catherton. A detailed NVC survey will take place on the reserve this year and it is hoped 
that the site will be managed in future within an HLS Scheme (the site is already in Entry Level 
Stewardship). The Wildlife Trust is also working with landowners and commoners in the larger 
landscape which encompasses Silvington and Clee Hill Commons. 
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Whitcliffe Common Another common also in the south-east of the county adjacent to Ludlow is now 
under Wildlife Trust management. For many years an active Friends group has carried out vital work 
on this attractive site by the River Teme and will continue to do so in partnership with the Trust. 
Although a number of garden escapes and planted non-natives litter this new reserve there is some 
interesting botany, with Brittle Bladder-fern Cystopteris fragilis, Common Twayblade Listera ovata, 
Solomon’s-seal Polygonatum multiflorum and Globeflower Trollius europaeus (almost certainly 
introduced, Whild (1996)) as examples. Other species found in the various habitats like the semi- 
natural woodland and acid grassland include: Intermediate Polypody Polypodium interjectum, Wood 
anemone Anemone nemorosa, Moschatel Adoxa moschatellina, Meadow Saxifrage Saxifraga 
granulata, Slender St. John’s-wort Hypericum pulchrum, Slender Parsley-piert Aphanes australis and 
Silver-hair grass Aira caryophyllea. 


Llynclys Common Commons feature increasingly in the Trust’s work. Llynclys has been managed 
by the Trust for many years but has lately received a greater share of attention, appropriate to its high 
biodiversity value. Lesser Butterfly Orchid Platanthera bifolia, Pale St John’s Wort Hypericum 
montanum, Fragrant Orchid Gymnadenia conopsea, English Whitebeam Sorbus anglica, Moonwort 
Botrychium lunaria, and Meadow Saffron Colchicum autumnale are amongst the large number of 
axiophytes recorded on the site. The whole of the common was entered into an HLS agreement last 
year; previously less than a third was managed within an agricultural scheme. The fencing has been 
extended to allow for the grazing of a further four hectares of the common and a further two of the 
calcareous grassland quarry sites will be fenced separately so that they too can be grazed to enable a 
more sustainable approach to management of the grassland. In the meantime scrub clearance with 
parties of volunteers continues, and includes an industrious warden’s weekend working group. 
Llynclys now looks more open than it has done for thirty years and ultimately the Trust should see an 
increase in the extent of rich calcareous grassland. 


Wem Moss Part of the Fenns, Whixall, Bettisfield and Cadney Mosses Special Area of Conservation 
(SAC) and Ramsar site, Wem Moss is also a National Nature Reserve. The reserve, a raised peat bog 
had become severely scrubbed over by Downy Birch Betula pubescens. With a substantial grant from 
Natural England, a ten-year program of scrub removal is in progress and a series of pilings has been 
inserted at various points around the moss to slow the flow of water from the site. An accidental fire 
raging over the site last autumn caused initial alarm but in retrospect was probably a very positive 
event given that a large amount of Purple Moor-grass Molinea caerulea, Ramsar was burnt off, 
clearing many years worth of unwanted thatch. 


Annual work on the moss involves brush-cutting the access track which runs around the reserve and 
also the perimeters of the hectare sized grid squares, created two years ago to facilitate management 
and monitoring. Coppicing of the inner woodland ring started this year. The site is home to twelve 
species of Sphagnum moss, the Royal Fern Osmunda regalis, Round-leaved Sundew Drosera 
rotundifolia, Bog Rosemary Andromeda polifolia, Bog Myrtle Myrica gale, Cranberry Vaccinium 
oxycoccos, Hare’s-tail cottongrass Eriophorum vaginatum and White-beaked Sedge Rhynchospora 
alba. 


Lower Shortditch Turbary One of the Trust’s south-western reserves, this upland heathland site runs 
alongside an ancient monument, the Lower Shortditch. The Ditch, which pre-dates the Kerry 
Ridgeway drover’s route, is thought to have acted as a ‘checkpoint’ that regulated the flow of people 
and livestock across the Welsh border. The site is one of two Trust reserves which lie in the Clun 
Forest - the other being the seventy-six hectare site, Rhos Fiddle. To increase the extent of this living 
landscape area, the nearby Square Plantation and Mason’s Bank will be managed with Lower 
Shortditch as one unit. These two additional areas were former conifer plantations and are reverting 
well to heathland. Fencing of the area will not be an issue since a series of strategic cattle grids will 
allow grazing to take place in a large unenclosed and uninterrupted area. 


Eight species of sedge frequent the site including Green-ribbed Sedge Carex binervis, Pill Sedge 
Carex pilulifera, Flea Sedge Carex pulicaris and Star Sedge Carex echinata. Other records include, 


Oak Fern, Gymnocarpium dryopteris, Bog Asphodel Narthecium ossifragum and Deergrass 
Trichophorum cespitosum. 


Holly Banks Close to the Severn Vyrnwy confluence, near Melverley this new Trust reserve is unlike 
any other in that it comprises a mix of arable and poor, semi-improved grassland. Although there is 
some botanical interest: Trifid Bur-marigold Bidens tripartita, Greater duckweed Spirodela polyrhiza, 
Fine-leaved Water-dropwort Oenanthe aquatica are three good indicator species, Holly Banks is a 
reserve managed primarily as a flagship site for flood alleviation and lapwing conservation. It is 
hoped though, that with its series of fine ditches and an arable weed option within the HLS scheme, 
the botanical interest of the site will increase. 


Identification 


Gymnosperms 
Ruth Dawes 


Conifers and their allies is the simple term for Gymnosperms, meaning bearing naked seeds, derived 
from gymnasium where the Greeks exercised naked. In the British Isles this group consists of trees 
and shrubs, often resinous, with simple, usually evergreen, needle-like leaves. The naked seeds are 
borne on the cone scales. 

Only three species are believed to be native to the British Isles - Juniper (Juniperus communis), Scots 
Pine (Pinus sylvestris) and Yew (Taxus baccata). 

Often perceived by botanists to be difficult and confusing, using all the senses, including touch and 
smell, helps to split the commonest conifers up into more manageable groups. 


Pines (Pinus species) have evergreen leaves borne in bundles of two, three or five on short shoots and 
their hard cone scales are triangular with sharp conical projections. 

Spruces (Picea species) have evergreen, hard, usually spiny, leaves borne on long shoots, falling to 
leave distinct brown pegs. Female cones are pendent, often slightly curved and the tips of their soft 
scales are rounded. Sitka Spruce will tolerate and thrive on the wettest, poorest peaty soils well up 
into the hillsides and high moors. Norway Spruce was the traditional Christmas tree. 

Douglas Fir (Pseudotsuga menziesii) can be separated out from the spruces by its pendent female 
cones with exserted, forward pointing, 3 toothed bracts, (looking like mouse bums!) The fissured 
bark has chocolate coloured stripes. Winter buds are conical. 

Firs and Silver-firs (Abies species) have evergreen leaves, borne on long shoots, usually white/silver 
beneath. The female cones are erect (remember kettles fur up!) 

and the winter buds are round. 

Larches (Larix species) are deciduous and the leaves are borne singly on leading long shoots and in 
dense clusters on lateral short shoots. The female cones are erect and the scale tips rounded. Female 
“flowers” can be bright crimson. 

Cedars (Cedrus species) are evergreen with leaves borne singly on leading long shoots and in dense 
clusters on lateral short shoots. The female cones are erect. 

Juniper (Juniperus communis) has evergreen leaves, opposite or whorled, needle-like or scale-like. 
Female cones are berry-like with succulent fused scales. 

Yew (Taxus baccata) has evergreen linear leaves borne spirally, but does not bear cones. The 
poisonous seed is surrounded except at the apex by a succulent red aril (a highly modified seed cone 
scale). This species lacks resin. 

Cypress trees, both Leyland and Lawson’s can be separated from Western Red-cedar (Thuja 
plicata) by their resinous or oily scent (described as parsley or petrol!) when crushed, whilst the latter 
has a pleasant aromatic pineapple-like scent. 












































Genus/Species Leaves Cones Scales Buds 
Pines (Pinus species) | In 2s, 3s or 5s, long In 2s or clusters | Triangular with 
and soft, evergreen conical points 
Spruces (Picea Short, hard, spiny, on | Pendent, Soft and rounded 
species) pegs, evergreen slightly curved 
Douglas Fir Short, evergreen Pendent With three- Pointed 
(Pseudotsuga toothed bracts 
menziesii) 
Firs/Silver firs Short on long shoots, | Erect Deciduous Round 
(Abies species) silver below, 
evergreen 
Larches (Larix In dense clusters, Erect Rounded 
species) deciduous 
Cedars (Cedrus In dense clusters, Erect Minute 
species) evergreen 
Juniper (Juniperus Opposite or whorled, | Berry-like Fused 
communis) evergreen 
Yew (Taxus Spiral, evergreen N/A “a succulent red Green 
baccata) aril” 








Luzula (Woodr ushes) See photographs inside front cover 
Mags Cousins 


Here we continue the exploration of Juncaceae (Rush family) in Shropshire by looking at the 
distribution and characteristics of the genus Luzula, the Wood-rushes. In the last newsletter (Autumn 
2009) we looked at the 13 species of the genus Juncus which are the main plants associated with the 
family Juncaeae. Luzula is the other genus that make up the Juncaceae family and although there are 
not as many Luzula species they are still an important group. Three of the four native species found in 
Shropshire are axiophytes (habitat indicator species). 


Across the British Isles there are only eight native species of Luzula (three quite rare); one naturalised 
species; four hybrids/sub species and the occasional non persistent escapee from gardens (Stace, 
1997). Garden varieties include plants derived from the 80 or so species found across the world with 
the highest diversity being in temperate Asia and Europe. The only record in Shropshire of a non 
native species growing wild was Luzula nivea (Snow-white Wood-rush) recorded in Church Stretton 
ten years ago (Shropshire Botanical Society, 2009). Stace (1997) regards this species as a non 
persistent escape. 


Shropshire's four species have small flowers, bright green, arching leaves with attractive long silky 
white hairs. Luzula are perennial and their leaves are flat or bifacial (have two sides). This grass-like 
characteristic and the small size of the flowers means that Luzula are often mistaken for a grass. 
However the flowering parts are quite different to grasses. Luzula, like Juncus, have six tepals 
(undifferentiated petals and sepals) in a bisexual flower which is actinomorphic or radially symmetical 
(ie when looking down on the flower it is symmetrical about the central point). Luzula have an ovary 
with three ovules and a capsule with three seeds, in contrast to Juncus where each fruit has many tiny 
seeds. 


The commonest in Shropshire and throughout the British Isles is Luzula campestris (Field Wood- 
rush). It is a small plant of short grassland, including unfertilised lawns, banks, paths on heaths and in 
woods on moist soils. The leaves are only 2-4mm wide and the stems are rarely more than 15cm tall, 
usually much less. It is loosely tufted with shortly creeping runners so has a tendency to form patches. 
It is conspicuous on lawns at flowering time in the spring, just before mowing has started in earnest. It 
is a curious thing that some Luzula are sold as desirable garden plants but the native species found 


growing in our old lawns is referred to by some as "those horrid black things on my lawn". The big 
crime of Good-Friday-Grass as it is sometimes known, is that the flowers with their very dark tepals 
contrast against the green grass of the lawn. Fortunately it is able to tolerate the mowing regime of the 
most determined groundsman. It does prefer slightly acid, infertile conditions and I see on the 
'PitchCare' website that the best way to get rid of this "troublesome weed" is to lime the ground! 


Luzula multiflora (Heath Wood-rush) is rather similar in appearace to Luzula campestris but is taller, 
stiffer, broader and hairier. The stems can reach 40cm, or even 60cm in height but it does not compete 
well with tall grasses. It is a Shropshire axiophyte species, usually on moister, more acidic and peaty 
soils of heaths, moors and open birch wood and scrub. It is more tufted than L.campestris with few or 
no rhizomes. A definitive difference between the two is that in L. campestris the anthers are much 
longer than their filaments but in L.multiflora the anthers are about the same length as their filaments. 
It is locally frequent in the Oswestry uplands, the Wyre Forest area and the south Shropshire hills. A 
good place to see it is on the Stiperstones were it is frequent throughout the grassland and heathland. 
The subspecies L.multiflora spp. congesta has been recorded on the Stiperstones and in this form the 
flower clusters are all subsessile (have very short stalks) and hence form a dense and compact lobed 
head. 


Luzula pilosa (Hairy Wood-rush) is also a Shropshire axiophyte but is a plant of broad-leaved 
woodlands and shady banks, often in dingles, valleys or near streams, in dry to moist places but not on 
very acid soils. It has a short upright rootstock that produces short stolons and densely tufted leaves. 
The leaves are 5-10mm wide and the flowering stem is 15-20cm tall. The inflorescence is quite 
distinctive in that the single flowers are held out on very stiff stalks that radiate outwards in all 
directions from the stem apex. In fruit the stiff branches tend to bend downwards. 


The last of the Shropshire species is Luzula sylvatica (Great Wood-rush) which is the largest of all 
British wood-rush. The leaves are large, 6-12mm wide and 10-30cm long. The flowering stems can 
be up 30-80cm tall bearing a spreading, much branched loose panicle. It is densely tufted with many 
long rhizomes so can form dense and extensive mats. This is the least widespread of the Shropshire 
Luzula species and is an axiophyte of broad-leaved woodland, especially sessile oak and on open 
moorland slopes facing north, on deep loamy acid soils with thick raw humus layer, in damp to moist 
conditions. It is intolerant of trampling, grazing and drought. It is locally frequent in the north west 
Clun Forest and Wyre Forest area and is local elsewhere in the hills but sparse on the north Shropshire 
Plain. It can be seen cloaking parts of Old Oswestry Hill Fort and at Clunton Coppice, a Shropshire 
Wildlife Trust Reserve. 


With only four species in Shropshire, Luzula shouldn't cause too many problems in recording. Out of 
the flowering season, look out for those long silky white hairs on the leaf edges which will tell you it 
is a Luzula, not a strange grass. I hope gardeners everywhere will learn to love Luzula in the lawn for 
its own virtues and because several invertebrate species are partly or entirely dependent on Luzula as a 
food plant, such as the Smoky Wainscot moth. 


References 
Same as for previous article in Newsletter 19, but not Rare Plants of Shropshire. 


Key to Luzula (wood rushes) in Shropshire 
Sarah Whild 


The good news is that Luzula Wood-rushes in Shropshire are relatively straight forward to identify, once it has 
been established that it is a wood rush (check for the fibrous white hairs on the leaf margins). 


The main trick to using the key in Stace (1997) is to understand how the flowers are borne, and how to look at 
the seed appendages. The key below is adapted from Stace and I have included a species that is not yet recorded 
from vice-county 40 — Southern Wood-rush, Luzula forsteri. This species has a southerly distribution as the 
name suggests and has been recorded right up to the vice-county boundary with Herefordshire. It is worth 


looking for in the Ludlow area — but do collect a voucher specimen if you think you have found it as it would be 
a first county record. 


If you have to measure any part of the plant, always choose a representative part rather than an unusually small 
or large part — if in doubt, measure ten and take the average. To look at the seed appendages, pop open a ripe 
capsule and pop the seeds out into the palm of your hand — there should be up to three seeds and the seed 
appendages are big — you can see them quite clearly with the naked eye or x10 lens. 


1 Flowers borne singly or in pairs on pedicels (flower stalks) greater than 2 

3mm long 
1 Flowers borne in groups of two or more, the groups sessile or with 3 

pedicels (flower stalks) less than 2mm long (there may be a few solitary 

flower heads but most in clusters) 
2 Basal leaves usually greater than or equal to 4mm wide. Lowest branches 

in the inflorescence reflexed (pointing downwards) when in fruit. Seed 

appendages more than half the length of the seed (often longer) and 

curved or hooked; common in old woodlands L. pilosa Hairy Wood-rush 
2 Basal leaves usually less than 4mm wide; lowest branches patent to 

upright in fruit; seed appendages straight, less than half length of the 

seed; not in vc40 L. forsteri Southern Wood-rush 
3 Tepals white (rare garden escape — voucher specimen required) L. nivea Snowy Wood-rush 
3 Tepals brownish 4 
4 Most basal leaves greater than 8mm in width, frequent in woods in vc40 

L. sylvatica Great Wood-rush 

4 Leaves less than 8mm wide 5 
5 Rhizomes and/or stolons present, anthers 3-4 times as long as the 

filaments, very common in unimproved grassland, churchyards etc L. campestris Field Wood-rush 
5 No rhizomes or stolons, plant forming a discrete clump, anthers as long as 
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Recording 
Collecting, Recording and Submitting Occurrences of Species 


Report on Recording 2009 
Sarah Whild, The County Recorder. 


Our current initiative is to flesh out the distribution maps in under-recorded parts of the county, in preparation 
for the forthcoming Flora. To this end we have been fortunate in having funding from Natural England via 
Shropshire Council’s SEDN (Shropshire Ecological Data Network) project, which allowed us to hire two top 
field botanists, Paul and Ian Green, to spend a week working in the county in 2009 and they will be doing the 
same in 2010. 


Other organisations and several members of the Botanical Society have also contributed records. These are most 
useful if they are of rare species, sent in as single species records. No amount of hard work would enable anyone 
to be in every part of the county during the short flowering period of many plants — we need a large network of 
plant enthusiasts to spot such things as Yellow Star of Bethlehem (Gagea lutea) or Field Mouse-ear (Cerastium 
arvense), and this is the most useful thing that Botanical Society members can do. 


Below is a table of data that has been accumulated so far for 2008 and for 2009. It shows the number of records 
of common species and axiophytes separately, to encourage people to focus on axiophytes (indicators of good 
quality habitat). Thanks are due to everyone who has contributed. If anyone has data that has not been sent in 
yet, please feel free to do so. 


In 2010 our main objective is the same: to target the poorest squares with the aim of improving overall 
coverage. If anyone would like to contribute towards this task, Alex or I can give instructions and 
guidance. Starting this year, we want all records now to be localised to at least within a 1km square, 
which is much easier than trying to work out where tetrads are. 


Please get in touch if you want to do any recording. I can suggest places where we need more survey, 
or rare and difficult plants on which we need more information. And do send me specimens or 
photographs for confirmation if you spot anything you are not totally confident about. 


You can email records to me at S.J.Whild@bham.ac.uk or post them to my home address, 66 North 
Street, Shrewsbury SY1 2JL. If you want a written response to a voucher specimen or you r record 
cards returned to you, please enclose a SAE and a brief note to let me know. 





Recorders in 2009 Tot. Axio Recorders in 2008 Tot. Axio. 
Andrews, Mr H. 200 41 Alexander, Ms L. 1 18 
Bell, Mr K.K. 14 4 Bateman, Prof R.M. 1 
Button, Mr N. 4 2, Bell, Mr K.K. 34 13 
Cartwright, Ms E. 200 41 Bennallick, Mr LJ. 1 
Castle, Mrs G.E. 2 1 Bingham, Mr J. 141 47 
Clayfield, Mr J. 736 114 Bishton, G. 1 1 
Clement, Mr E.J. 1 Box, Dr J.D. 4 2 
Cousins, Mrs M. 44 14 Braithwaite, Mr M.E. 5 3 
Dawes, Mr A.P. 5 1 Broughton, Mr D.A. 49 
Dawes, Mrs R.A. 258 28 Carty, Mr P. 2 2 
Diack, Mr I. 7 2 Chater, Mr A.O. 11 5 
Duff, Mr R. 9 9 Clayfield, Mr J. 1057 119 
Duffell, Mr M.S. 538 67 Clement, Mr E.J. 1 
Gibbs, Mr M. 1 Connah, Mr A. 1 
Gomersall, Ms F. 395 65 Copping, Mr A. 1 
Green, Mr IP. 2715 131 Cousins, Mrs M. 242 49 
Green, Mr P.R. 2866 207 Crouch, Dr H.J. 3 
Green, Mr R. 2, 1 Dawes, Mr A.P. 5 2 
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Green, Mrs P.G. 
Handley, Mr J. 
Higson, Mrs P. 
Hoare, Mr M.G. 
Ing, Mrs J. 
Jannink, Mr M. 
Jones, Mr N.P. 
Lancaster, Miss F. 
Laney, Mr B.J. 
Lockton, Mr A.J. 
Mager, Mr R. 
Marriott, Mr M. 
Marsh, Dr S. 
Mason, Dr J.L. 
McCullagh, Mrs F. 
Mileto, Mr R. 
Moody, Miss L.A. 
Morgan, Mr S. 
Morgan, Mrs I. 
O'Donnell, Dr S. 
O'Donnell, Mrs E. 
Pearson, Ms T. 
Rand, Mr M.W. 
Roberts, Mrs M.E. 
Ruffino, Ms L. 
Smith, Mr D.C. 





Spencer-Vellacott, Dr P. 


Stokes, Mr R.M. 
Swindells, Mr R.J. 
Swindells, Mrs S. 
Thompson, Mr LS. 
Thompson, Mr J.A. 
Thompson, Mrs J. 
Thorne, Dr A.K. 
Whild, Dr S.J. 
Wilkinson, Ms IL. 
Worledge, Ms L. 
Wrench, Mr D.H. 
Wynn, Mrs S.J. 
Wysome, Mrs P.J. 


1 
75 
25 
23 
41 


23 
949 


Dawes, Mrs R.A. 
Diack, Mr I. 
Duffell, Mr M.S. 
Earl, Mr D.P. 
Evans, Dr A. 
Evans, Mr D.J. 
Ford, Miss R. 
Geikie, Mr S.T. 
Gomersall, Ms F. 
Green, Mr R. 
Green, Mrs P.G. 
Hallam, Ms C. 
Handley, Mr J. 
Harold, Dr B. 
Hazlehurst, Ms A. 
Herring, Mr B. 
Hoare, Mr M.G. 
Holland, Mr T. 
Ing, Mrs J. 
Iremonger, Mr R. 
Ison, Mr J.J. 
Jannink, Mr M. 
Jones, Mr N.P. 
Knowles, Mr R. 
Laney, Mr B.J. 
Leonard, Mrs M. 
Lewis, Mr S. 
Lockton, Mr A.J. 
Maskew, Mr R. 
Maugouber, Ms C. 
Mileto, Mr R. 
Newbery, Ms F. 
O'Donnell, Dr S. 
O'Donnell, Mrs E. 
Pearson, Ms T. 
Pedlow, Mrs J. 
Penson, Mr R. 
Pigott, Mr A.C. 
Poland, Mr J. 
Preece, Dr T.F. 
Rich, Dr T.C.G. 
Rumsey, Dr F.J. 
Sharp, Mr N. 
Spencer, Dr M.A. 
Stokes, Mr R.M. 
Swindells, Mr R.J. 
Swindells, Mrs S. 
Tanner, Mr I. 
Thompson, Mr LS. 
Thompson, Mrs J. 
Thorne, Dr A.K. 
Thorne, Mr R.G. 
Townsend, Ms S. 
Uff, Dr C. 
Vaughan, Mrs S. 
Walker, Ms N. 
Wallace, Ms H. 


Watson, Mr W.R.C. 


Weaver, Ms J. 
Wellings, Mr A. 
Whild, Dr S.J. 
Wrench, Mr D.H. 
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Guidelines for accurate recording — Who?, What?, Where? and When? 
Mark Duffell 


Who. A record must have an observer who made the observation and identification. The recorder’s name/s must 
always be written out in full. Don’t use initials; I know who WHP’ is but do you and will anyone else in fifty 
years time? . If you are recording with a colleague/s then also put all their names down. Identification skills vary 
considerably between observers and the Who allows us to judge the quality of a record. If for instance I recorded 
an Osprey feeding on the river Severn, then I could expect my record to be challenged but if an experienced 
birder (which I am not) was to make the same record then they could expect that it might be accepted 

What. The species being recorded is written with its scientific name e.g. Poa annua. Whilst to some the use of 
scientific names can seem convoluted and even elitist, it is an international language that allows others to 
understand exactly what you are referring to. In other groups, particularly birds, common names are the norm; if 
you do use common names make sure they are unambiguous e.g. Burnet Saxifrage rather than Saxifrage. 

For the majority of species, a note of what species have been seen is sufficient, but those species that are rare, 
scarce or unusual will require some form of proof. This can take several forms; collecting suitable material and 
pressing it or taking a good quality photograph/s showing key features of the specimen (usually close-ups of 
flowers and perhaps foliage). Fresh material can also be collected without pressing and shown as soon as 
possible to an expert. By keeping some proof, the specimen’s identification can be confirmed or re-identified 
(determined) by an expert. 

Several species are protected under the Wildlife and Countryside Act (1981) and should not be collected (see 
www.bsbi.org.uk/Code_of_Conduct.pdf for more details). It is frowned upon to pick Orchids as not only do they 
turn a disappointing black colour when pressed but a good photograph will usually be sufficient to provide an 
identification. 

The usefulness of photographic evidence was brought home recently when I was involved in a management plan 
for a local nature reserve. On a species list created by site volunteers there were several unusual or rare species 
which rang alarm bells. Fortunately each of the species mentioned had been photographed and it was possible to 
re-identify them all as much commoner species. Whilst it is possible to record Bluebell (Hyacinthoides non- 
scripta) outside of the flowering season (by the presence of leaves or old flower heads) can you really be sure it 
was not the hybrid? Always err on the side of caution and don’t be surprised to be politely challenged to back up 
an identification. 

Where. The location of the record. As with the What this should be as unambiguous as possible, so rather than 
saying ‘river Severn, near Shrewsbury’ perhaps ‘river Severn near Kingsland Bridge, Shrewsbury’. Equally 
essential is an accurate grid reference so it becomes ‘river Severn near Kingsland Bridge, Shrewsbury at 
SJ4812’. 

What you are recording influences the level of precision for your grid reference, there is no point making dozens 
of 8 figure grid references for every Daisy (Bellis perennis) in your 1km* (or Monad), when we can be fairly 
certain that it also occurs throughout most of that 1km?. Likewise a record for a rare or unusual species such as 
Herb Paris (Paris quadrifolia) or Purple Ramping-fumitory (Fumaria purpurea) would be incredibly hard to 
relocate if the record was given at the 2km/? (or Tetrad) (see Figure 1). 

So we must choose an appropriate level of precision. Traditionally many older floras including the celebrated 
Flora of Shropshire (Sinker et al. 1985) recorded at the 2km* level. Now most modern floras and distribution 
maps, including those at national level, use data produced at the 1km? level. 

So the minimum recording precision for your records should be at the 1km” level. This allows the data to be used 
both nationally and locally and gives a better idea of species distribution when mapped. It also gives another 
botanist a fighting chance of relocating your species! 

If we wanted to produce a species list for a site such as the river Severn near Shrawardine , we find that it 
extends over more than one 1km*. To produce a useable species list for that site we must restart our lists for 
every new lkm” we enter thus ‘river Severn near Shrawardine at SJ3914’ and ‘river Severn near Shrawardine at 
SJ3915” etc. The same applies if instead of moving from one 1km” to another we cross a vice-county boundary. 
A separate list needs to be written for each vice-county. A vice-county (vc.) is a recording unit based on the old 
county boundaries but often further divided to form more uniform units. These have remained the same since 
their creation in 1852 thus allowing for comparison of current and historical data. Shropshire is vc. 40 whilst 
Montgomeryshire is vc. 47 (see www.brc.ac.uk/resources.htm for more details.). 

For an individual record or a more localised site, perhaps the churchyard in Shrawardine (Figure 2), then we 
should be using a 6 figure grid reference (100m”). This can be easily determined from an Ordnance Survey map 
(see the OS Website for help on determining a grid reference www.ordnancesurvey.co.uk). 














"Rev. William Hunt Painter. Recorded in Shropshire from the 1890s until his death in 1910. 
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If we had found a particularly rare or unusual specimen we should be giving it an 8 figure grid reference 
(10m”) but for this to be accurate you really need a GPS device (these are now relatively cheap from £60-80). 
This will give you a display , with a 10 figure grid reference (1m”) but in fact most handheld GPSs are never that 
accurate. Remember to check the accuracy of the GPS at the time of reading; there is no point giving an 8 figure 
grid reference if the GPS is telling you it is only receiving accurately to 25m. 

When. Quite simply the date; to avoid confusion it is best given in full as 1“ January 2010. This is perhaps the 
easiest part of a record to make, but frustratingly I have several species lists for a site with no date because I 
presumed I would fill that in when I returned back home, but I never did! 

Additional information. Other information can be useful including notes on abundance, associated species, 
flowering/fruiting or seeding. By all means include other information but remember the essential Who, What, 
Where and When. 


Example of a good biological record: Poa annua. 15" May 2010. Preston Montford Field Centre. $J4314. M 
Duffell. 

Example of a bad biological record: Meadow Grass (which one ?). May 10 (1910 or 2010?). Playing fields, 
Shrewsbury (too vague!). MD (Will everyone know who MD is?). 


Common mistakes: 

e Giving a central grid reference for a site e.g. Honeysuckle (Lonicera periclymenum) from Cole Mere at 
$J4333332 would put it bang in the centre of the Mere. 

e Recording outside the 1km7, especially when making a site list. 

e Recording a rare or unusual species too imprecisely. 

e Giving an incorrect grid reference (The Daily Express (October 13 2005) gave a wonderful example when 
they claimed to have found the exact centre of Great Britain at SD 64188.3 56541.43. Yes that is a 13 figure 
grid reference and with spurious decimals.) 

e Don’t forget the date. Make it the first thing you do when filling out a recording card or species list. 


What form should my records take? Legible notes, lists or recording cards are acceptable. 

What are the records used for? The Vice-county Botanical Recorder will look through your records and may 
ask for more information on some of them. Once accepted they are entered in to the local (Shropshire Flora 
Database) and national (Botanical Society of the British Isles) datasets. The records can then be used to produce 
local and regional floras, distribution maps, form parts of reports on a particular species or site and inform 
government and conservation bodies on decision making procedures. 

Why might a record be rejected? Usually because the Vice-county recorder (whose job it is to maintain the 
quality of records) cannot verify the identification of the record or because it did not follow the rules laid out 
above, particularly the Where. 

How can I improve my identification and recording skills? Come out on a field meeting with the Shropshire 
Botanical Society or the Botanical Society of the British Isles. Attend identification courses run by the Field 
Studies Council, University of Birmingham, Keele University or the Biodiversity Training Project. 

Who should I send records to? The Botanical Society of the British Isles Vice-county recorder for Shropshire 
is Dr Sarah Whild. Email (S.J.Whild@bham.ac.uk) or post them to 66 North Street, Shrewsbury SY1 2JL. 





You will find in this newsletter a couple of recording cards for use this year when out botanising. Please feel free 
to photocopy this card as often as you want. Alternatively more can be obtained from the Membership Secretary. 
Remember to send completed cards to Dr Sarah Whild. Email (S.J.Whild@ bham.ac.uk) or post them to 66 North 
Street, Shrewsbury SY1 2JL. 

What do the funny codes mean? The card comprises a list of abbreviations of scientific names so ‘Digit pur’ is 
shorthand for Digitalis purpurea (Foxglove).What species are listed on the recording card? Only the 
commonest species are listed on the recording card. If a particular plant is not on the list then it requires a more 
detailed record with at least a six figure grid reference. How do I fill in a recording card? Cards should be 
filled in by crossing through the name. Do not underline as this can cause confusion as to which species you 
meant. If you make a mistake then simply put an X at either end of the species. If you then come across this 
species just scrub through the X. 





Recorder’s Conference, The Gateway Centre, Shrewsbury. Friday 17th to Sunday joth September. 
Booking essential. (For more details http://www.bsbi.org.uk/html/conference.html). 
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Ecology 


Habitat Creation at Llynclys Quarry 
Dan Wrench 


Quarries can be bit of a mixed blessing when it comes to biodiversity. On the one hand they can dig 
away interesting habitats and irrevocably alter the landscape. On the other hand, given time and not 
too much interference, the scars heal and what remains can develop into exceptional quality habitat 
based on thin, nutrient poor soils. Surveys commissioned by Shropshire Council in 2006 revealed a 
wide range of interests and several sites that are up to at least County Wildlife Site status. Llynclys 
Quarry, just south of Oswestry, is an example that is probably closer to SSSI status. Shropshire 
Council, with the Shropshire Biodiversity Partnership, has been involved with habitat management 
work at Llynclys Quarry since 2004. Most of this has been funded by the Aggregates Levy 
Sustainability Fund via Natural England and all had been carried out with the kind cooperation of 
Lafarge Aggregates and, more recently after an ownership change, Tarmac Ltd. 


Work started with checking the existing records from the Shropshire Botanical Society database. This 
was followed by a brief survey of the site to pick out areas where habitat management work was 
required. It was clear that the most important habitats present were the open grasslands - although 
some interesting woodland is also present. 

Practical management work started in Spring 2005 with the installation of 1400m of fencing to allow 
sustainable levels of grazing on 5.2 hectares of the site. Since then scrub has been significantly 
reduced in the grazed areas and one site which had been dominated by tussocky course grasses has 
since improved in diversity with species such as Glaucous Sedge (Carex flacca) and Bird's-foot 
Trefoil (Lotus corniculatus) becoming more frequent and Common Sedge (Carex nigra) appearing 
from somewhere. Nearly 90 metres of new hedgerow was also created. 


The next major project for Llynclys Quarry was survey. 38 quarries were surveyed in total to a very 
detailed level. Kate Thorne did a fantastic job at Llynclys Quarry surveying such a large site and 
turned up 39 of the 54 axiophytes ever recorded there including a few new species for the site list 
including Creeping Willow (Salix repens) which is rare in Shropshire and Small-flowered Sweet-briar 
(Rosa micrantha) which is scarce. This number of axiophytes is typically only found in the better 
SSSIs. 


In 2009 we were back to habitat restoration and creation. 3.7 hectares of scrub was cleared by 
contractors and Shropshire Wildlife Trust volunteers to restore species-rich grassland. This is nearly a 
quarter of the target for Lowland Calcareous Grassland set in the Shropshire Biodiversity Action Plan 
(http://bit.ly/SHR_LCGrassland). It is hoped that species such as Pyramidal Orchid (Anacamptis 
pyramidalis), Greater Butterfly-orchid (Platanthera chlorantha), Autumn Gentian (Gentianella 
amarella) and Viper's Bugloss (Echium vulgare) will benefit from such action in addition to the 
important populations of butterflies like Grizzled Skipper (Pyrgus malvae) and Dingy Skipper 
(Erynnis tages) that depend on these grasslands. 


This project also included digging a large (2300 m’) and shallow pool in what was a dried up siltation 
lagoon. This was deliberately left looking messy with lots of wheel ruts, hollows and bumps in the 
hope that this micro-topography will add to the biodiversity. 


The most recent job at Llynclys was carried out in September by staff and volunteers from Tarmac, 
Shropshire Council and the Shropshire Wildlife Trust. Hay cut from the nearby Sweeny Fen SSSI was 
cut and strewn on the bare mud areas surrounding the new pool. It is hoped that some of the species 
from Sweeny Fen will establish here. If we are very, very lucky perhaps even Marsh Helleborine 
(Epipactis palustris) will turn up... 
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For an interesting view of the new pool area and 'Lagoon I pasture try this web link: 
http://bit.ly/Llynclys_Quarry 





Penn Common 
John Handly with Ian Trueman 


There are some wonderful golf courses situated in beautiful countryside, unfortunately not all of them 
have been blessed with a reputation for tolerance where nature conservation is concerned. An example 
of this are Donald Trumps plans to build “The world’s greatest golf course” on a legally protected 
stretch of dunes in north-east Scotland (Severin Carrell, The Guardian, 9/6/08). However, there are 
more enlightened land managers situated a little closer to our own Vice County. Penn Golf Course is 
situated just over the border in VC339, and is just two miles from Wolverhampton City Centre. 


Though Penn Golf Course was founded in 1908, the club purchased the freehold of the golf course 
from the Duke of Sutherland and the grazing rights for heavy beasts once held by ‘commoners’. There 
was a history of the recreational use of this land as shown by the presence of a racecourse indicated on 
a map of 1886. The ‘poor’ nature of the soils has enabled the transition from a Royal Hunting Forest in 
the twelfth century (based on Cantor 1968) through a period of grazing by commoners to the present 
day. Thus Penn Golf Club is almost certainly a relic of the age before enclosed agriculture, and may 
represent a remnant of the original landscape only modified from the primaeval by the introduction of 
grazing stock (.C. Trueman 2009, pers. comm.). 


The natural areas of the course are contained between the fairways in the ‘rough’ and are composed of 
two types: a dry heathland and base-rich flushes. The dry heathland contains plants such as Potentilla 
erecta (Tormentil), Ulex gallii (Western Gorse), Deschampsia flexuosa (Wavy Hair-grass), Galium 
saxatile (Heath Bedstraw), Agrostis vinealis (Brown Bent) and Calluna vulgaris (Heather). Whereas 
the small fragments of wet areas where the ground-water is base-rich contain a different plant 
community, plants such as Menyanthes trifoliata (Bogbean), Valeriana dioica (Marsh Valerian), 
Serratula tinctoria (Saw-wort), Carex hostiana (Tawny Sedge), Briza media, (Quaking-grass), 
Pulicaria dysenterica (Common Fleabane), Anagallis tenella (Bog Pimpernel) and Eleocharis 
quinqueflora (Few-flowered Spike-rush). 


The value of this area has been recognised for a number of years with plant ecologist Professor Ian 
Trueman advising that areas of Crataegus monogyna (Hawthorn) and scrub need controlling to 
maintain the diversity. This advice has now been enthusiastically embraced by the progressive 
management of the current course manager, Paul Mills. Paul has borrowed machinery from another 
local course, Enville Golf Course, they have also adopted environmentally friendly techniques to 
promote their heathland habitat with the assistance of Natural England. Paul has commissioned the 
Staffordshire Wildlife Trust to carry out a structured survey of all environmental features on the 
course. The long-term plans will provide greater security for plants that require their habitat to be 
managed. Both Penn and Enville Golf Course managers are working with Natural England and the 
County Wildlife Trust to provide a future for species which are under pressure. 
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Changes in the vegetation of Earl’s Hill 


Alex Lockton 


Introduction 


It is a tricky task to assess a site for something as complex and ethereal as nature conservation. Many 
systems have been devised over the years, and many continue to be promoted, but there is one that is 
emerging as the best and most empirical. That is to use species as indicators of the habitats of value — 
axiophytes. Entomologists have a similar system, and are arguably ahead of us botanists because they 
even have a computer program that selects indicator species from a list and produces a scoring system 
for habitat quality. The best thing about axiophytes (or axiozoa) is that they are very easily quantified. 
A species is a species, and we can all count. So you do not need to be a mystic or a rocket scientist to 
do this; but you do have to be a good naturalist and you do have to be prepared to work quite hard. 
Especially on a site like Earl’s Hill. 


In 2009 I checked the government’s official web site (www.english-nature.org.uk) to see what 
‘condition’ Earl’s Hill was in, in conservation terms. It said favourable in most areas, but the grassland 
at the top is overgrazed. It is easy to see how one might come to that conclusion, wandering around the 
site for a few hours on a summer’s day. The classic U1 grassland that is such an important feature of 
this site does indeed look bare and eroded in the middle of summer. But come back in the early spring 
to see it at its best and you would get a different impression entirely. Anyone who knows Earl’s Hill 
well would be surprised by this conclusion. It is rare to see any livestock there at all. However, the 
axiophytes should tell us the full story. 


Earl’s Hill is one of the best-recorded sites in Shropshire, with detailed species lists dating back more 

than two centuries. It is quite a well-defined site, surrounded by farmland, so most of the lists will be 

for almost exactly the same area — the main exception being to the east, where the reserve extends into 
Oaks Wood, and some records will undoubtedly be from there. At one point the waterfall at Lyd Hole 
was also included as a detached part of the reserve, so lists from the 1970s include records from there. 
But we can make allowance for these discrepancies. 


The first task is to identify the species of importance. The SSSI citation is not a lot of use. It mentions 
18 species of vascular plant, but some of these (e.g. bracken) are there merely for descriptions of the 
habitat, and are not meant to be of conservation importance. A few plants are specifically listed as 
being rare in some way, (Circaea x intermedia, Sedum forsterianum, Geranium lucidum, G. 
sanguineum and Tilia platyphyllos) but this is also not necessarily a criterion of conservation value. Of 
more interest, perhaps, it states that some plants are abundant (Jasione montana, Pilosella officinarum 
and Carlina vulgaris). However, the axiophyte list is much more helpful. Of 343 vascular plant taxa 
that have been recorded on Earl’s Hill, 95 species (28%) are axiophytes, and that gives us a decent 
number of plants to work with. 


The simplest analysis we can do is to count the number of axiophytes present in each time period (Fig. 
I inside back cover). This shows that the 1980s recording period was rather weak, but apart from that 
there has been no obvious increase or decrease in axiophyte diversity. That is not altogether 
unexpected, because there has not been any agricultural improvement or urban development on the 
hill. Any changes within a nature reserve are more likely affect the type of species present rather than 
the total number. 


A more careful look at the species list (Table 1) shows quite a few axiophytes that have not been 
recorded recently. Some of these are bog or marsh plants: Anagallis tenella, Hydrocotyle vulgaris & 
Menyanthes trifoliata, Stachys palustris and Valeriana dioica. There were once two substantial ‘bogs’ 
at Earl’s Hill, one at the bottom of the Craft Valley at the south-west end of the site, and one at what 
was known as the lower entrance, on the north-east side. A small fragment of the latter still remains, 
but in essence both these bogs have been destroyed by succession to woodland. 


The only arable weed to have gone is Kickxia elatine, which Honor Pendlebury recorded in 1939. It 
may have been in a quarry, in a field or on a roadside. It is no great loss to the reserve. 


The biggest group of plants that has apparently disappeared is the grassland indicators. These include 
Achillea ptarmica, Aira caryophyllea, Alchemilla filicaulis, Botrychium lunaria, Briza media, Carex 
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panicea, Cerastium semidecandrum, Cynoglossum officinale, Dianthus deltoides, Euphrasia 
officinalis agg., Genista tinctoria, Geranium columbinum, Hypericum humifusum, Hypochaeris 
glabra, Lepidium heterophyllum, Montia fontana, Myosotis ramosissima, Orobanche rapum-genistae, 
Sherardia arvensis, Silaum silaus, Stachys officinalis, Succisa pratensis, Trifolium campestre and T. 
striatum. Some of these might well be found again, but yet more seem to be on the verge of extinction. 
For instance, Jasione montana and Carlina vulgaris are no longer abundant, as described in the 
citation. Nor is Sedum forsterianum, which has only been seen recently as a small patch in deep 
woodland, looking very unhappy. Ophioglossum vulgatum is no longer present within the old part of 
the reserve, where it was once abundant, but there are some plants in a meadow which has been added 
to the reserve recently. 


A few woodland specialists seem to have disappeared: Blechnum spicant, Euphorbia amygdaloides, 
Lathyrus linifolius, Listera ovata, Melica uniflora, Orchis mascula, Polystichum aculeatum, Solidago 
virgaurea, Vicia sylvatica and Viola reichenbachiana. Some of these (such as P. aculeatum) would 
undoubtedly be re-found by a diligent search; others (B. spicant) are present on nearby Oaks Wood. So 
there has definitely been some loss of woodland plants, but it is minor. 


Set against the apparent losses are some gains. Ceratocapnos claviculata has only been recorded 
recently. This is a woodland plant that seems to be spreading in the county. Other things that appear to 
be gains but are probably just better recorded include Danthonia decumbens, Dryopteris oreades, 
Stellaria pallida and Trifolium micranthum. This leaves very few, if any, real gains in axiophytes in 
the last two decades. 


Overall, the loss of grassland species is the most obvious and dramatic change that has occurred on 
Earl’s Hill. A lot of species have gone, and quite a few more are faced with extirpation. Despite more 
thorough surveys, there is a loss of biodiversity on this site, and the overwhelming change is from 
grassland to scrub with fewer axiophytes. 


Is it possible to rescue the species-rich grassland before it is gone for good? Wildlife Trusts often have 
problems managing grassland — it is expensive and difficult if you are not geared up for livestock 
farming. But there is a precedent. In the 1960s, when the reserve was first given to the Wildlife Trust, 
Charles Sinker arranged to burn the scrub off the summit, and this successfully restored the grassland 
and the rock outcrops with their rare mosses. It should be possible to do something on the eastern 
slopes to restore the grassland that has been lost. 


One conclusion we can make from this analysis is that the list of axiophytes really does provide useful 
information. The entire list is published here, so all that anyone needs to do is find these species on the 
site and they will be able to repeat this analysis and see how the site is faring in future. It is difficult in 
that you need to be a reasonable field botanist and willing to work quite hard; but the valuable thing 
about the analysis is that anyone could do it and they would have to come to similar conclusions. 


Acknowledgements 

The analysis above is based on records since 2000 contributed by H. Andrews, A. Bakere, D.L. Buckingham, E. 
Cartwright, H. Cutler, R.L. Gulliver, D.J. McCosh, A.C. Pigott, F.J. Rumsey, A.K. Thorne, S. Tod, S.J. Whild, 
D.H. Wrench and numerous hardworking students who helped. If anyone would like to contribute towards the 
next recording period (2010-2019) on Earl’s Hill, then please make detailed records, with photographic evidence 
or voucher specimens if appropriate, and send them to the county recorder, Sarah Whild. 


Table 1: axiophytes on Earl’s Hill, showing when each has been recorded at Earl’s Hill. All historical 
records from 1800 to 1969 are aggregated into the first list, and after that the records are grouped by 
decade. 


Species Common name <1969 ’70s ’80s 790s ’00s 
Achillea ptarmica Sneezewort - 1 - - - 
Adoxa moschatellina Moschatel - 1 - 1 1 
Aira caryophyllea Silver Hair-grass 1 - 1 - - 
A. praecox Early Hair-grass 1 1 1 1 1 
Alchemilla filicaulis Common Lady's-mantle 1 1 - - - 
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Allium ursinum 
Anagallis tenella 
Anemone nemorosa 
Aphanes australis 
Blechnum spicant 
Botrychium lunaria 
Briza media 

Bromopsis ramosa 
Calluna vulgaris 

Carex caryophyllea 

C. muricata ssp. lamprocarpa 
C. panicea 

C. sylvatica 

Carlina vulgaris 
Cerastium semidecandrum 
Ceratocapnos claviculata 
Chrysosplenium alternifolium 
Circaea x intermedia 
Clinopodium vulgare 
Colchicum autumnale 
Cynoglossum officinale 
Danthonia decumbens 
Deschampsia flexuosa 
Dianthus deltoides 
Dryopteris affinis 

D. oreades 

Elymus caninus 
Euonymus europaeus 
Euphorbia amygdaloides 
Euphrasia officinalis agg. 
Filago minima 

Galium odoratum 
Genista tinctoria 
Geranium columbinum 
G. sanguineum 
Hieracium cinderella 

H. lasiophyllum 
Hyacinthoides non-scripta 
Hydrocotyle vulgaris 
Hypericum humifusum 
Hypochaeris glabra 
Jasione montana 

Kickxia elatine 
Lamiastrum galeobdolon 
Lathraea squamaria 
Lathyrus linifolius 
Lepidium heterophyllum 
Listera ovata 

Luzula multiflora 

L. pilosa 

L. sylvatica 

Melica uniflora 
Menyanthes trifoliata 
Milium effusum 
Moenchia erecta 

Montia fontana 

Myosotis discolor 

M. ramosissima 
Ophioglossum vulgatum 
Orchis mascula 


Ramsons 

Bog Pimpernel 

Wood Anemone 
Slender Parsley-piert 
Hard Fern 

Moonwort 
Quaking-grass 

Hairy Brome 

Heather 

Spring Sedge 

Prickly Sedge 
Carnation Sedge 
Wood-sedge 

Carline Thistle 

Little Mouse-ear 
Climbing Corydalis 
Alternate-leaved Golden-saxifrage 
Upland Enchanter's-nightshade 
Wild Basil 

Meadow Saffron 
Hound's-tongue 
Heath-grass 

Wavy Hair-grass 
Maiden Pink 

Scaly Male Fern 
Mountain Male Fern 
Bearded Couch 
Spindle 

Wood Spurge 
Eyebright 

Small Cudweed 

Sweet Woodruff 
Dyer's Greenweed 
Long-stalked Crane's-bill 
Bloody Crane's-bill 
Long-bracted Hawkweed 
Stiff-haired Hawkweed 
Bluebell 

Marsh Pennywort 
Trailing St. John's-wort 
Smooth Cat's-ear 
Sheep's-bit 
Sharp-leaved Fluellen 
Yellow Archangel 
Toothwort 

Bitter-vetch 

Smith's Pepperwort 
Common Twayblade 
Heath Wood-rush 
Hairy Wood-rush 
Great Wood-rush 
Wood Melick 

Bogbean 

Wood Millet 

Upright Chickweed 
Blinks 

Changing Forget-me-not 
Early Forget-me-not 
Adder's-tongue 
Early-purple Orchid 
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Orobanche rapum-genistae 
Oxalis acetosella 
Pimpinella saxifraga 
Polystichum aculeatum 
P. setiferum 
Ranunculus auricomus 
Sanicula europaea 
Sedum forsterianum 
Sherardia arvensis 
Silaum silaus 
Solidago virgaurea 
Sorbus torminalis 
Stachys officinalis 

S. palustris 

Stellaria pallida 
Succisa pratensis 
Teesdalia nudicaulis 
Tilia cordata 

T. platyphyllos 
Trifolium campestre 

T. micranthum 

T. striatum 

Trisetum flavescens 
Umbilicus rupestris 
Vaccinium myrtillus 
Valeriana dioica 
Veronica montana 

V. officinalis 

Vicia sylvatica 

Viola reichenbachiana 


Total 


Greater Broomrape 
Wood-sorrel 
Burnet-saxifrage 
Hard Shield-fern 
Soft Shield-fern 
Goldilocks Buttercup 
Sanicle 

Rock Stonecrop 
Field Madder 
Pepper-saxifrage 
Goldenrod 

Wild Service-tree 
Betony 

Marsh Woundwort 
Lesser Chickweed 
Devil's-bit Scabious 
Shepherd's Cress 
Small-leaved Lime 
Large-leaved Lime 
Hop Trefoil 
Slender Trefoil 
Knotted Clover 
Yellow Oat-grass 
Navelwort 
Bilberry 

Marsh Valerian 
Wood Speedwell 
Heath Speedwell 
Wood Vetch 

Early Dog-violet 
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Fig 1: the number of axiophyte species recorded at Earl’s Hill during each of the recording periods. 
There has been little overall change in total species diversity. 














Fig. 2: The eastern slopes of Earl’s Hill in May 2006, showing how the scrub has advanced up to and, 
in places, beyond the cliffs. 
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Grassland recording with the Biodiversity Training Project 
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